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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 





(great. But it will unfold it 


gradually. “It 


Friends’ Discipline, when rightly regarded, and | will guide into all Truth.” 


the comprehensive inj unction of George Fox, 
“Mind the Light,” are one and the same rule, 
not two. 


BY BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 


Frieuds are charged with the inconsistency 
of having two rules to walk by. I am con- 
cerned to endeavor to present my viewsfupon 
the subject, and to show that this is not the 
case. When rightly regarded, they both blend 
into one. 

The testimonies of Truth, as professed by 
the Society of Friends, are the natural out- 
growth from the Divine Life in the soul. 
They are the harmonious development of the 
pin | seed planted by the Great Husbandman 
in every heart, into its distinct branches, and 
varied fruits of Truth, Justice, Love, Charity, 
Purity and Holiness, and all the blessed at- 
tcibutes, through a manifestation of which in 
ourselves we come to know God. This growth 
or development is gradual, both in the indi- 
vidual and in religious organizations. - Like 
the breaking of day, the light dawns increas. 
ingly upon the human soul. “The path of 
the just is as a shining Light, that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day.” The 
blessed Jesus declared: “When the Spirit of 
Truth is come, He will guide you into all 
Truth.” It will not enable us to see all Truth 
at once. The Light would be too painfully 


And this gradual unfolding of the Light 
corresponds with the experience of the faith- 
ful servants of God, in all ages of the world. 
“Those who are faithful in the little, are 
made rulers over more.” 

This Spirit of Truth, or Spirit of God in 
man, which is both wisdom and power, light 
and strength, imparts to every soul ability to 
see, and power to do, the whole mind and will 
of God concerning such soul. This is the 
great fundamental doctrine of Friends. And 
it must, from*its very nature, be an all-suffi- 
cient guide and help. Nothing more would 
seem to be needed. 

The inquiry then arises, What place has 
Friends’ Discipline? Ifthe Discipline is a 
distinct and separate rule from this spiritual 
Guide, then we are required to “serve two 
masters,” which we have high authority for 
saying “no man can do.” 

But this is not the case. The true Disci- 
pline of the Society of Friends, like their pre- 
cious principles and testimonies, is the out- 
growth from this same seed of Divine Life, 
and must fully and necessarily harmonize 
therewith. Unless it bas its root in this Life, 
it is without power, and dead. 

The Book of Discipline, in itself, possesses 
no power. Unlike the Light, it may point 
out a way, but it imparts no ability to walk 
in it. The Light, on the other hand, is al- 
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ways accompanied with power, and does both. 
And it is so with every outgrowth from this 
root of Divine Life. 

But, in addition to this Guide—the Spirit 
of Truth—we are blessed with the practical 
experience of those who have been, and are, 
under its teachings. This practical experi- 
ence is of great value. But, as continual ad- 
ditions are being made to this experience, its 
amount is not constant. It must, in a living 
body like the Society of Friends, be continu- 
ally increasing. The Book of Discipline con- 
tains a record, on the points considered, of 
the highest convictions and experiences of 
the Society at the time the record was made. 
of the practical requirements of these eternal 
principles in the varied incidents of life. While 
the Discipline continues to be the record of 
the highest convictions and experiences of 
the Society, as it ought to be, the two rules 
are beautifully and harmoniously blended 
into one. 

But a live Society, like an individual, must 
be continually advancing. The experience 
of those who have preceded us, together with 
our own, raises each generation, if faithful, 
higher than the former one. So far as ex- 
perience is the test of age, each generation is 
older than the one that preceded it. “Wis. 
dom is the gray hair to man.” We must 
look forward, not back, for the highest type 
of humanity, and for the greatest capa 
bilities of our beloved Society. To look back, 
except so far as to retain, and profit by, those 
experiences which are adapted to present 
needs, is as fatal now, as the Scriptures tell 
us it was to Lot’s wife. 

With this advancement under the “ guide” 
of the Spirit, and the increase of enlightened 
experience, Society, as aggregated individuals, 
comes to apprehend more elevated duties, and 
see an extended field of the requirements of 
Truth, Justiceand Love. Also, surrounding 
circumstances may so vary, as to cause what 
may appear right, and wholly expedient at 
one time, to be improper and entirely inexpe- 
dient at another, and vice versa. 

But during all this progress in Society, in 
accordance with the promise to “ guide into 
all Truth,” the Book of Discipline remains 
stationary. The Society outgrows its Book of 
Discipline. -In one instance, a Book of Dis- 
ciple has not had the benefit of a general re- 
vision for over 40 years. In this long period, 
many of its provisions are naturally outgrown, 
by the increased light and experience of its 
living members. Just at this point lie the 
practical difficulty and danger, which it is 
so desirable should be removed. 

Some honestly concerned Friends, who are 
justly beloved, have such veneration for the 
past, and for the “ worthies who have gone 





‘its provisions better, and show their com- 
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before us,” that they feel both an objection 
to making any alteration in the present Book 
of Discipline, and an imperative obligation to 
enforce all its existing provisions. Sueh 
members do not regard with favor avy propo- 
sition for a general revision of what our fath- 
ers did. 

Others again, equally beloved, and equally 
concerned for the advancement of Truth, and 
who have high regard for the present and fu- 
ture of the Suciety, and an abiding trust in 
the sufficiency of the Spirit of Truth, if its 
dictates are humbly and faithfully obeyed, 
“to guide into all Truth,” and preserve us 
therein, view as an inconsistency the effort 
to support what has been outgrown—a thing 
of the past, and dead, Such a provision of 
Discipline may have been right and proper, 
in a former stage of Society development, and 
no doubt it was, like the laws of Moses were 
to the Jews. But the Spirit of Truth now 
shows to us, as it did to them, an advanced 
state. “It hath been said, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor, and hate thy enemy. But I 
[the Spirit of Truth] say unto you, Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse yeu, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them that de- 
epitefully use you and persecute you.” What 
an advance from the time of Moses! And 
there is no standing still spiritually. We . 
must advance or decline. If we are a living 
body, as we certainly are, we must grow, and 
provision must be made for growth. If such 
provision is not made, we seem called upon to 
serve two masters. Young people see the in- 
consistency. They also observe the confusion 
it sometimes creates in our Meetings for Dis- 
cipline. It is with the hope of harmonizing 
the practical working of the two views by 
bringing them into one, that this communi- 
cation is written. 

Now, if we come rightly to understand the 
relation of the Book of Discipline to the So- 
ciety of Friends, we must recognize the So- 
ciety as it really is—a living body, spiritually, 
and hence a growing, increasing, developing 
body. For where there is life there must al- 
ways be growth in some parts. The Book of 
Discipline, then, must be adapted to this 
natural growth and development of the body. 
Otherwise, there must be an oppression to 
the tender part that is striving to burst 
forth. 

This adaptation of the Book of Discipline 
to the natural growth and expansion which 
must attend all healthy, living bodies, can be 
secured by its frequent and periodical revisal, 
say once in ten or fifteen years. Then it 
would be continually the production of 
those who are most immediately concerned in 
its administration. They would understand 
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patibility with the principles of Truth which 
we profess. 

Let us not be afraid to trust our members, 
even those who are young in years, with a 
frequent examination of our principles and 
testimonies, and of the ground upon which 
these rest; or with a voice in forming the 
Discipline which we expect them to observe 
and administer. Truth has nothing to fear 
from the strictest scrutiny. Indeed, its love 
liness becomes more apparent, the closer it is 
examined. And one of the good effects of a 
frequent revision of the Discipline, when, in 
that freedom and confidence which love and 
truth give, its different provisions could be 
examined in the Light, and the reasons for 
them explained, would be to bring all the 
members to be more familiar with these pro- 
visions, and to see their beauty and loveliness. 
For they must be lovely and beautiful, if 
they are in harmony with Truth, Justice and 
Love. 

The Book of Discipline, thus coming fre- 
quently, and at stated times, under considera- 
tion for revision, no growth or expansion 
would be likely to be so rapid, as to cause 
much suffering or loss before an opportunity 
for relief would arrive ; and the certain pros- 
pect of such opportunity would aid greatly 
in bearing patiently such as might exist. 

Principles never change. They are eternal 
—* the same yesterday, to-day, and forever.” 
But the apprehended practical requirements 
of these principles, which are the objects of 
Discipline, do change. They advance and 
develope with increased light and experience. 
Witness the unchangeahle Principle of Jus- 
tice, in the gradual development of its practi; 
cal requirements to our beloved Society in re- 
gard to slavery. In the year 1754, Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting of Friends issued an 
address to its members, from which the fol- 
lowing ia extracted: 

“ Dear Frrenps :—It hath been frequent- 
ly the concern of our Yearly Meeting to tes- 
tify their uneasiness and disunity with the 
importation and purchasing of negroes and 
other slaves, and to direct the overseers of the 
several meetings to advise and deal with such 
of our members as engage therein. And it 
hath likewise been the concern of many 
weighty Friends, to press those who bear our 
name to guard, as much as possible, against 
being in any respect concerned in promoting 
the bondage of such unhappy people; and we 
have now thought proper again, earnestly to 
exhort all to avoid, in any manner, encour 
aging that practice of making slaves of our 
fellow-creatures. e * . * ” 

“And we likewise recommend to all our 
members who have-slaves, to be careful to 
come up in the performance of their duty 
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towards them. . 

“And, dear Friends, you who by inherit- 
ance have slaves born in your families, we 
heseech you, to consider them as souls com- 
mitted to your trust, whom the Lord will re- 
quire at your hand. And let it be your con- 
stant care to watch over them for good, and 
so train them up, that if you should come to 
behold their oan condition in the same 
light that many worthy men, who are now at 
rest, have done, and many of your brethren 
now do, and should think it your duty to set 
them free, they may be the more eapable of 
making ‘proper use of their liberty.” 

What a pure and deep travail of concern 
these dear Friends labored under upon the 
subject! How our hearts sympathize with 
them in reading their address. Yet, they 
could then only “testify” against the “ im- 
portation and purchasing of negroes!” Slavery 
was still recognized and tolerated in the 
Society. What a happy advance in the tes- 
timonies of the Society since that day, in a 
more pure, elevated and expanded idea of 
the practical requirements of Justice! Such 
advance and growth are interesting evidences 
of Life. Our Society has been, and is, a liv- 
ing body. It must continue to expand and 
develope, and its interest, welfare and har- 
mony will be greatly promoted by practi- 
cally recognizing this fact, and making pro- 
vision therefor. 

A parallel to the concern on the subject of 
slavery may be traced in the gradual devel- 
opment of the testimony of the Society in re 
lation to spiritous liquors and temperance. 
This has not yet reached its full practical re- 
quirement, but every movement is towards a 
more advanced, expanded and refined condi- 
tion of Society, that will hold all its tastes in 
strict subordination to the principle of true 
temperance. 

The true Discipline of Friends, as previ- 
ously intimated, must be in harmony with 
the teachings of the Spirit, or the manifesta- 
tions of the Light of Truth. And, being in 
this harmony, they must admit of being shown 
to be so, to every intelligent mind. This 
gives a needed qualification for administer- 
ing the Discipline. To undertake gravely to 
treat with an “offender,” for merely a viola- 
tion of the letter of the Book of Discipline, 
without being able to show what principle of 
truth or right has been violated, is an empty 
mockery. Young persons of discernment see 
it to be such. And, seeing the importance 
thatis attached to these evident non-essentials, 
they are led more or less to regard our im- 
portant and most valuable principles and 
testimonies in the same light. 

For myself, while any provision remains ia 
the Book of Discipline, I feel it to be my duty 
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to observe it, if I can do so conscientiously, | serve and enforce, but always in the spirit of 
and to encourage others to do likewise, in re- | love, that most excellent form of discipline 
turn for the many comforts and privileges | which our worthy predecessors were favored 
enjoyed by the right of membership. But [| to adopt and hand down to us for our guid- 
could not enforce it upon others, or require | ance. On the 14th of the First month, 1836, 
its observance of them, or regard them as; he was united in marriage with Jane, the 
“offenders” if they fail to observe it. In| daughter of Jacob and Ruth Rees, and not 
these respects, leave all free ; but encourage | long thereafter removed to Waterford, with- 
every one to live up faithfully, day by day,| in the verge of this Meeting, where he en- 
to the highest convictions of right and duty | gaged in mercantile pursuits. In early life 
that are revealed to their watchful conscious- | he was dil gent and attentive to business, but 
ness. Then ali will be well for them and for | always found time to attend all our religious 
Society. Any observed departure frem these | meetings, fully realizing the truth of the 
principles will be a legitimate object of con | Divine declaration, that “ man shall not live 
cerned labor in Gospel love ; and such labor | by bread alone,” but that he «!-o needs the 
will meet the witness for God in their own | supporting grace of God to fit him for the 
hearts, and prove to be a comfort and a, proper discharge of his daily duties. An ad- 
strength to both. | vocate at all time: for that simplicity which 
Religion must be free, and it must recog- | is so becoming in the Christian character, he 
nize individual freedom in others. Its healthy | endeavored by his example to yive force to 
actions and restraints must ail be voluntary. | his precepts, and was always plain in his 
Anything compulsory, whether in form, cere | dress, address and manner of living; thus, 
mony, or whatever else, strips it of all its| when later in life his health became too much 
genuineness and loveliness. ‘impaired te attend to business, he bad the 
In the editorial on “ Attitude in Time of! satisfaction of knowing thet he was not de- 
Prayer,” in Friends’ Intelligencer of this! pencent on cthers, and the pleasure of ex- 
morning, the subject is placed on the true | tending a liberal hospitality to many. 
ground in the implied remark, that anything| Inthe year 1854 he was appointed to the 
of secondary importance may safely be left to | station of an Elder by this Monthiy Meeting. 






































individual feeling. This is true Friends’ doc- 
trine. And it accords with a maxim that is 
uoted, if I mistake not, with approbation by 
William Penn : “In essentials, unity ; in non- 
essentials, Liberty ; in all things, Charity.” 
Sandy Spring, Md., 11th mo. 18th, 1871. 


A Memorial of Fairfax Monthly Meeting, con- 
cerning our deceased Friend, NaTHan 
WALKER. 

When death bas removed any of our 
friends from amongst us, we naturally love to 
dwell on those qualities which endeared them 
to us, and if these have been such as tend to 
elevate or improve the survivors, a short 
memorial of their lives is often of benefit. 
Acting under this belief, this Monthly Meet- 
ing deems it proper to propose a short 
memorial of our deceased Friend, Nathan 
Walker. 

He was born on the 12th day of the 12th 
month, 1802. His parents, Edward and 
Mary Walker, were members of Hopewell 
Monthly Meeting, Frederick Co., Virginia, 
where he was raised. Having received a 
guarded education, under the care of pious 
and exemplary parents, his mind became 
deeply impressed with the advantages that 
may be, and generally are, reaped from that 
care which our religious Society extends to 
> its members in the tender season of youth, 
when the mind is so fitted to receive lasting 
impressions. Hence he was solicitous to pre- 



























































































































































| In the discharge of the delicate and impor- 


tant duties frequently devolving on persons 


| occupying that station, he was always solicit- 


ous to perform his duty. He failed not to 
extend the word of caution or of encourage- 
| ment when needed, but always showed he was 
| influenced by his love of Truth in so doing. 
For many years previous to his death he 
| was afflicted with a painful disease, which 
continually reminded him of the uncertain 
tenure of life, but the pains of which he bore 
with true Christian patience, until his spirit 
became more and more clothed with that 
canopy of love which ever marks the perfect 
Christian. Hence an increased desire for 
the welfare of others arose in his mind, and 
he was often led to speak a few words of en- 
couragement to his friends when gathered to- 
gether for the solemn purpose of Divine wor- 
ship. These communications were generally 
short but acceptable and to the purpose. On 
Fifth-day, the 16th of the First month last, 
he was attacked with pneumonia, which, com- 
plicated with a tubular condition of the lungs 
and his old disease of the heart, caused him 
an unusual amount of oppression, but sus- 
tained, as we believe him to have been, by 
the Divine hand, he was enabled to bear it 
all in much patience and meckness, until the 
29th of the month, when he quietly passed 
away, surrounded by his family and many 
friends. On the 3ist his remains were in- 
terred in Friends’ Burying-ground, at Fair- 
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fax, accompanied by. a large number of 
Friends and others. 





A Memorial of Fairfax Monthly Meeting, 
concerning our deceased Friend, Lovutsa 
STEER. 

When the good and faithful are called from 
work to rewards, we believe it right to keep 
some little record of their lives, for the en- 
couragement of those who may follow after 
them. 

Our dear Friend, Louisa Steer, was the 
daughter of David and Mary Brown, of 
Frederick Co., Va. She was born on the 16th 
of Fourth month, 1800. 

Her parents were not members of the re- 
ligious Society of Friends, but her training 
was in that direction, and early in life she 
became convinced that true peace is to be 
found only in a denial ef self, and taking up 
the Cross and following a meek and lowly 
Saviour. In the 22d year of her age she re- 
quested, and was received a member of Hope- 
well Monthly Meeting, and the same year 
was united in marriage with Wm. B Steer, 
and became a member of Fairfax Monthly 
Meeting. Their house might almost be said 
to be an asylum for the afflicted. Many 
homeless and destitute ones sought and found 
a refuge there. Their necessities were re- 
lieved and their wants ministered unto ten- 
derly, remembering the words of our Divine 
Teacher, “ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.” 

She was a diligent attender of meetings, 
and an earnest worker in all that she thought 
would promote the cause of truth and right- 
eousness on earth, pleasant and instructive in 
conversation, and always careful to let no 
utterance pass her lips calculated to injure or 
hurt the feelings of another; truly love and 
humility marked her character. 

She travelled extensively in the ministry. 
Near the close of her life she visited in Gos- 
pel love all the Yearly, and many of the 
Subordinate meetings of Friends, with whom 
we are united. When a duty presented, 
with singleness of purpose she gave herself to 
it until it was accomplished ; indeed to do the 
will of her Father seemed to be her meat and 
her drink, 

Her last illne:s was short and severe, which 
she bore with Christian fortitude, and was re- 
leased on the 23d of Fourth morth, 1870; 
aged 70 years. 





LATE FLOWERS. 

I was walking in my little garden. Every- 
thing wore the brown tint and general ap- 
pearance of decay which bespeaks late au- 
A thought struck me. 


umn. I will collect 
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one of each flower, great or small, which re- 
mains. I did so, adding here and there a 
scarlet seed-ball, from which the flower had 
long since fallen off, a white snow-drop, a 
stalk of bearded grass, a sprig of box or ever- 
green, and a twig on whose scanty leaves, yet 
remaining, the early frost (that peculiarly 
American painter) had imprinted its brilliant 
colors. And now I looked, and behold, I had 
a beautiful bouquet in my hand, and I came 
in and set it on my table, and all admired it 
for its rich and varied colors. Thus, when 
thou art surveying the garden of thy life and 
everything wears the appearance of dreariness 
and desolation, go and pluck one of eagh still 
blooming flower, forget not the stalks on 
which the flowers of love and joy once 
bloomed, and long ago fell away, for they are 
memorials of past blessings; forget not the 
sad but significant touches of decay begun and 
coming death, for they are symbols of future 
immortality ; forget nothing that the merciful 
Father has left thee of joy or hope, and thou 
shalt find that there is much left to be con- 
tented in and cheerful for—much to lift up 
thy heart in devout gratitude to the Giver. of 
every good and perfect gift, and to carry for- 
ward thy thoughts to that spring-time of im- 
mortality, whose flowers no autumn shall 
touch with decay, and no wintry storms shall 
entomb beneath the snow. 
OMAHA AGENCY. 

To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

I send herewith a letter from Dr. Painter, 
U. S. Indian Agent for the Omaha tribe, 
the principal portion of which I will be glad 
to see in your paper. So. WeB, 

Omana Acency, 10 mo. 15th, 1871. 

My dear friend J. W. P.:—In attempting 
to comply with thy request conveyed in the 
letter of our mutual friend B. §., asking me 
to give a brief account of the affairs of the 
Indians under my charge at this time as com- 
pared with the condition of things on my 
first arrival at the Agency, nearly 24 years 
ago, I feel it to be a work of some delicacy, 
and will necessitate a review of some facts 
with which most Friends are already some- 
what familiar; so I hope to be excused in 
my effort to comply with thy wishes, if my 
recital should prove somewhat tedious in its 
details. To my surprise I found the Omaha 
Indians generally clear of vicious practices, 
such as thieving, drunkenness, and those low 
vices to which a sensual people are in most 
cases sorrowfully addicted. In an industrial 
relation I could say but little in their praise : 
the men generally took things very coolly, 
assigning most of the drudgery to those who, 
in refined society, mostly claim immunity 
from the severest toil,—namely, the wo men. 
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To these were allotted the task of cultivat- 
ing the crope, which consisted principally of 
corn, and of carrying supplies of fuel on their 
shoulders sometimes for miles, after having 
eut and prepared the wearisome load with 
their own hands. To them was also assigned 
the labor of dressing, tanning and preparing 
the robes and skins for sale or use, and of 
striking their tents, packing the ponies, Xc., 
when about to remove to another location. 
If the men condescended to go into the field 
to assist in tilling the crop, they would take 
a large bush with them, and, having planted 
the end in the ground, they would work 
leisurely at such corn hills as happened to be 
in the shade of the bush. This statement 
applies to the plebean part of the tribe; the 
chiefs, as a class, scorned labor of all kinds. 
The same might be said of most of the male 
dignitaries amongst them. The young men 
amused themselves with a kind of game at 
throwing darts at a small ring as it rolled 
along the ground; others might be seen in 
smal] squads engaged in playing cards. This 
was their practice on First-days as well as 
at other times—indeed, I could discover little 
er no difference in respect to days, so far as 
working or sports were concerned. The men 
generally dressed iv blankets or buffalo robes, 
with cloth leggings and moccasins, their long 
black hair streaming in the wind, and on 
gala days having their faces painted with 
bright colors, and a profusion of trinkets 
generally dargling from large slits cut in 
their ears. Twice a year it was their custom 
to go on the hunt, from which they would 
generally return in about two months, reek- 
ing with grease and all begrimed with dirt. 
Before starting on the winter hunt, it was 
their practice to send the women into the 
cornfield to gather the crep. This was done 
by packing the ears of corn on either side 
of their ponies, and conveying them to their 
lodges, where the husks were stripped back, 
and after being braided together, were slung 
over high poles todry. Afterwards the corn 
was soahee away in caves dug in the ground. 
This may give a little idea of their mode of 
farming, working proclivities, &c. As it 
respected mental culture, a mission school 
had been established amongst them some 
years before my coming here. This was on 
the industrial plan, and supported partly by 
an annual appropriation of $3,750 of the 
Indians’ annuity money, and the balance of 
about $6,000 per annum, was made up by 
the Board of Foreign Missio 3 of the Pres 
byterian Church of New York, under the 
auspices of which organization the school 
was conducted. In the official report of the 
ceeetrncent of this school for the year 
1868, it is stated that the average attendance 


ON OF tang gO een 


has been about 48 or 50. “ We commenced 
one year with 59 and closed it with 42. I 
have no doubt the number of scholars might 
have been kept up, if the police had been re- 
quired to bring back the runaways.” The 
benefits of this school, costing from $6,000 to 
$7,000 per annum, were confined principally 
toa small portion of the tribe living in a 
village near the school. The other children 
were in a deplorable state of ignorance. At 
the time I speak of, farming operations were 
generally conducted on the community plan. 
Large fields were cultivated for the benefit 
and the common interest of the Indians. 
None had a special right to any portion of 
the soil. The allotment of a portion of land 
to each family in their own individual rights 
had not then been made. They had only 
general rights in a tribal capacity. With 
the allotment of their lands in severalty com- 
menced the first gleam of individual enter- 
prise. The listless Indian was animated 
with a hope hitherto unknown to him; he 
saw plainly that by personal exertion he 
could obtain a desirable object to which he 
bad never before aspired—a home and its 
surroundings, fixed and permanent, that he 
could call his own. He began to realize what 
it would be to sit under his own vine and fig 
tree. 
his life. The bow was soon cast aside to give 
place to the woodman’s axe; and instead of 
the crack of the deadly rifle, might now be 
heard among the lofty trees of the forest the 
echo of the woodchopper’s burnished steel, 
or the smack of the thong as the patient ox 
teams were urged along by Indian drivers 
towards the saw mill, where the logs for their 
houses were to be deposited. 

Soon the prairie was dotted over with piles 
of lumber, ready to be framed into neat cot- 
tages for the future homes of the red men. 
The young men lent a willing hand in the 
construction of these cottages, and now a 
number of them are occupied as cheerful and 
comfortable homes. Instead of storing their 
corn away under the ground, where much of 
it was unfit for use in thespring, nearly every 
Indian has now a good corn house, built with 
his own hands, and set up some distance from 
the ground so as to secure his crop from 
dampness or injury. In this respect it is 
acknowledged by white farmers in the neigh- 
borhood that they are in advance of man 
of the new settlers. This year, notwithstand- 
ing a season of great drought, the Indians 


-| will have some thousands of bushels of corn 


for sale. During the past season, many of 
the Indians commenced opening farms on 
their respective allotments of land, which are 
now secured to them by title papers issued 
under the sanction of the Secretary of the 


Industry and hope became elements of _ 
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Interior. Each Indian breaks up 10 acres 
of the prairie with a strong team of oxen. 
These fields are to be sown with wheat next 
spring, the climate here not admitting of the 
culture of fall wheat. This year the Indians 
raised about 1600 bushels of wheat for their 
own use, whereas two years ago they had to 
purchase nearly or quite all the flour that 
was used by the tribe. As respects the 
subject of education, the Indians expressed 
their dissatisfaction with the system as it 
existed, soon after my arrival here, and 
Si] » _ wished the benefits of instruction more gener- 
ally diffused throughout the tribe by with- 
drawing their funds from the control of the 
Board of Missions, and establishing day 
schools in lieu of the industrial school as it 
had been conducted. This arrangement was 
approved by the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, and the Indian funds appropriated to 
the support of three day schools, now in suc: 
cessful operation and attended by more than 
100 Indian children, who manifest great in- 
terest and most commendable progress in 
learning. To the credit of the Indian De- 
partment at Washington, I may say that the 
schools have been supported for about a year 
past by funds appropriated from a sum set 
apart by Congress “ for schools not otherwise 
provided for.” This has been of great ser- 
vice to the Indians in their present straight- 
ened resources, in respect to means to go on 
with the work of civilization and improve- 
ment. . ° ” . 
Believe me truly thy friend, 
E. Panter, U. 8. Indian Agent. 


































There is a blessed reality in that faith 
which enables us to seek unto an omnipresent 
God. Let our concern be to abide so near 
this supporting power, that in all times of 
trial we can resort thereunto and know it to 
be a sure defence. The promise is: “If ye 
abide in me and my words abide in you, ye 
shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done 
unto you.” Thus we are not only encouraged, 
but instructed in the necessity of keeping 
under this Divine influence, in order that in 
the hour of extremity, when we cry out for 
help, He who is our sure helper will hear and 
answer. Thou hast been passing through 
some deep exercises in the course of thy visit, 
but thou hast been replenished day by day, 
so that thy acknowledgment has been, there 
has been nothing lacking. I believe this will 
ever be the experience of those whose depend- 
ence for renewings is upon Him who hath 
commissioned them to go forth. 

I have great comfort in believing that, 
however humble the instrument, the Great 
Head of the Church will bless the labor, if 
it be performed under the sanctifying influ- 
ence of Christian love—a love which seeks 
another’s welfare even as our own, and desires 
that all may come up into that condition 
wherein can be known a communion high 
and holy, yet intimate with Him, who, though 
He inhabiteth eternity, yet dwelleth with the 
lowly—the poor in spirit—the pure in heart. 
It is said: “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God.” 


W 





THE CRITERIA OF PROGRESS. 


A serious person, when he is informed that 
any particular country is making strides in 
civilization, will ask two questions. First, 
personally: Are the individual citizens grow- 
ing more pure ia their private habits? Are 
they true and just in their dealings? Is their 
intelligence, if they are becoming intelligent, 
directed towards learning and doing what is 
right? or, are they looking only for more ex- 
tended pleasures, and for the means of ob- 
taining them? Are they making progress in 
what old-fashioned people used to call the 
fear of God? or, are their personal selves and 
the indulgence of their own inclinations the 
end and aim of their existence? That is one 
question ; the other is its counterpart. Each 
nation has a certain portion of the earth’s 
surface allotted to it, from which the means 
of its support are being wrung. Are the pro- 
ceeds of labor distributed justly, according to 
the work which each individual has done? 
or, does one plough and rnother reap in virtue 


of superior strength, superior cleverness, or 
eunning ?—J. A. Froude. 


“Tt is a sad world if we only regard the 
woful things in it, and a sinful race if we know 
only the bad; but thanks to our Father in 
heaven, al/ is not bad nor sinful, nor sad, even 
here. For one I have no complaint, and 
have no desire to terminate earthly existence. 
This world has yet a very pleasant face to 
me, and I know that a better one will follow. 
Twice I have been deprivad of all my proper- 
ty: in the late fire at Chicago I lost over 
$20,000, and I feel that I am poor and too 
old toexpect to regain the property destroyed ; 
but I expect to pay my debts, support my 
dear family, and enjoy life in sodoing. What 
more can a manhave? External things can 
only promote our enjoyment—happiness must 
come from within or not at all.” 


By the example of Jesus we are taught 


that we are never to go aside either to meet or 
to miss our cross. 
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PHILADELPHIA,* TWELFTH MONTH 16, 1871. 





THE Signs OF THE TIMES—THESE NOT TO 
BE DIsREGARDED.— We have been interested 
in observing how the thinkers of other religi- 
ous Societies are turning their attention to- 
ward the Society of Friends, and bringing 
some of our ancient worthies before the view 
of the present public. We believe a close 
review of the events connected with the 
early history of the Society of Friends, 
must result measureably in an acquaintance 
with the great Principle which is acknowl- 
edged as its foundation stone; and in 
tracing effects to their cause those thus 
engaged must in some degree recognize 
the sure guidance of the Divine Light, and 
the sufficiency of the immediate manifesta- 
tion of heavenly power and love to sustain in 
the hour of adversity. 

We note with interest the impression made 
upon such minds by the conscientious firmness 
of our “ Early Friends” when subjected to 
severe persecutions, even though the conscien- 
tious scruples for which they suffered were 
not shared, and it may be, not fully sympa- 
thized with by the reviewer. 

A work by Richard S. Ferguson, Barrister 
at Law, has been recently published in Lon- 
don, Eng. The title is, “ Early Cumberland 
and Westmoreland Friends.” It contains 
“A series of biographical sketches of early 
members of the Society of Friends in those 
counties.” 


The preface says, “Some readers may be 
surprised that the author, who is not a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, should have 
selected such a subject. It was in part acci- 
dental. _He was searching for books illus- 
trative of Cumberland and Westmoreland 
manners and customs, when he hit upon ex- 
tracts from the journal of Thomas Story. 
This induced inquiries which have ended in 
the production of this volume, the purpose 
whereof is explained at the end of the bio- 
graphical accounts. The appendix will be 
found to contain a record of the sufferings of 
the early Friends in these counties, for the 
taunchness of their advocacy of civil and 
, 
















religious liberty, and for their opposition to 
all ecclesiastical claims.” 


The writer further says, “ The voluminous 


literature of the Society of Friends is but 
little known; and yet it presents a perfect 
mine of information as to the manners and 
customs of England. Had Lord Macauley 
been acquainted with it, we feel certain he 
would have much modified the character he 
gives of George Fox in his History. For in- 
stance, strange as it may appear to us, it was 


usual, in the times of the Commonweelth, 


for the parish church to be used, out of the 


regular service hours, by ministers of all 


sorts of denominations; and the priests were 


ready enough, in many cases, to hold discus- 


sions there with preachers not of their own 


persuasion. Thus, the proceedings of Fox 
and his disciples in ‘steeple houses,’ were far 
from being as outrageous then as they would 
now be considered.” 

“Tn these papers, it has been no part of 
the writer’s plan to discuss the distinguishing 
religious principles of the early Friends ; but 
rather to note remarkable historical facts and 
features of the times connected with the two 
counties of Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
and relating to the early Friends, and the 
struggle they had to maintain for many 
years against heavy fines and long imprison- 
ments, in defence of that large measure of 
religious freedom that we all now inherit as a 
purchased possession. An early Friend, John 
Scott of Brownrigg, near Coldbeck, great 
grandfather of a gentleman well known in 
Carlisle, placed over the door of Brownrigg 
Hall, (built by him in 1694) the following 
verse, still distinct and legible, which illus- 
trates the most distinguishing doctrine of the 
Society of Friends: 


‘*Grace brings salvation by an inward Light, 

Works reformation in a pious sight : 

Then listen well unto Christ’s voice within, 

And tender that which keeps us out of siv.’’ 

We quote thus largely from the book be- 
fore us, hoping our young people may be 
stimulated to reperuse some of the writings of 
our early Friends. Perhaps many of them 
know but little of the sufferings through 
which in part has been purchased “ the large 


measure of religious freedom we now enjoy.” 


We do not desire to incite to an unprofitable 
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review of the past, neither to create a de- 
pendence upon what has been done and suf- 
fered by our forefathers in nobly adhering to 
their convictions of right and duty, but we 
desire a remembrance may be preserved of 
the many interesting and touching events 
connected with the early days of our people. 
Perhaps such remembrance will cause feel- 
ings of sympathy and gratitude—sympathy 
for the wrongs perpetrated upon those faithful 
Christians, and gratitude for our exemption 
from such sufferings. 

As the work we allude to may not be 
within the reach of many of our readers, we 
shall probably from time to time extract 
some of the events therein recorded. 


——- e mnem 


MARRIED. 


LIVEZEY—CHILDS.—On the 16th of the Eleventh | 


month, at the residence of the bride’s parents, under 
the care of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, T. Elwood 
Liverey to Mary E., daughter cf James and Mary 
E. Childs. 


—_—-49—— 


DIED. 

HAYWARD.—At her residence in Baltimore city, 
on the 10th of Fourth month last, Elizabeth Hay- 
ward, in the 76th year of her sge; a member of 
Baltimore Monthly Meeting. Few that have passed 
from among us have been better known than this 
our beloved Friend, she having resided in this city 
the most of her life, where she left many frienda to 
lament her. After a long life of active usefu'ness, 
in which her chief desire seemed to be to do 
good, and during which she manifested a remark- 
ably cheerful disposition, almost constantly looking 
on the bright side of things, her mental powers 
yielded to disease of so severe a character, that it 
soon terminated in death. She has gone from among 
us; but as it is said “‘the memory of the juat ia 
blessed,”’ she will long be remembered by those 
who knew her but to love ber. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 

17th. Schuylkill, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Buffalo, N. Y., 2} P.M. 

= Upper Dublin, Pa., 3 P.M. 

3lst, West Nottingham, Md., 3 P.M. 

7th, Frankford, Pa., 3 P.M. 


12th mo. 
73 


lst mo. 
ee ee 


ALTERATION uP MEETINGS, 


Easton Monthly Meeting (New York Y. M.) is 
now held at Easton in even months, and North 
Easton odd months, at same time as heretofore. 

Forest Preparative Meeting, a branch of Little 
Falls Monthly Meeting, now convenes at 10 o’clock 
A. M. all the year. 

Little Falls Select Preparative Meeting is held 
Second-day preceding the Monthly Meeting pre- 
ceding the Quarter, at 2 o’clock P. M. 

Little Britain and all the Meetings composing it, 
begin at 10 o’clock all the year, except Eastland, 
which is held at 10 o’clock in summer and 11 o’clock 
in winter. 

The hour for gatbering at Mt. Holly, N. J., has 
been changed to 10} o’clock. 


. 





Mount Preparative Meeting (a branch of Mant 
Holly Monthly Meeting) has been discontinued, 
and the mid-week meetings suspended during the 
winter. 


A Stated Meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel As- 
sociation, will be held in Monthly Meeting room of 
Friends’ meeting house, Race Street, on Seventh- 
day evening, the 16th inst., at 7} o clock. 

Wu. Reacock, Clerk. 











For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NEMAHA AGENCY. 

Extracts from a letter from Thomas Light- 
foot, Agent for the Iowa, Sac and Fox tribes 
of Indians : 

In answer to thy inquiries as to the general 
condition and improvement of the Indians 
under our care, we may reply, that whilst we 
often meet with discouragements, and feel, for 
a moment, that for one step forward there is 
also one backward, yet, comparing their state 
to-day with that in which we found them more 
than two years ago, we can take courage and 
feel that there is everything to hope; but 
time, labor, money, and above all faith, are 

uired for the work. 

Ve have always felt and believed that the 
great work that has fallen, or been given into 
the hands of Friends, is to solve the problem 
of the possibility of civilizing the American 
Indiaas, not merely the task of ministering to 
their temporary necessities. We all know 
that much money and very much earnest 
labor have been spent on this people. Devoted 
missionaries have gone among them, who have 
endured great privations, aud labored faith- 
fully to “ Christianize,” or induce them to 
subscribe to certain doctrines and confessions 
of faith: still but few converts were made ; 
and we believe that the soap and water, and 
bread and butter dispensation must go first, 
and that the preaching and teaching of the 
doctrines of Christianity must be accompanied 
with practical illustrations of charity, mercy, 
and love. On these principles Friends are 
endeavoring to act, and we trust, if all are 
faithful, we shall prove that this people are 
capable of real advancement. = 

here certainly has been a great change ia 
their outward appearance since we came. We 
found them in the blanket and leggings, cov- 
ered with paint and dirt, few of them ever 
washing either their skin or clothing; their 
shirts were ornamented with expensive rib- 
bons, and worn until they went to pieces,— 
soap they had no money to buy. Now the 
men are mostly clothed in coats aud pants 
sent by Friends, paint is seldom seen, and as 
to cleanliness, thanks to the washtubs, soap, 
&c., furnished from the sanitary fund, they 
look about as well as their white working 
neighbors. 

Morally we think there has been improve- 
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ment. The first few months of our stay here, 
intemperance, horse-racing, gambling, and ill 


treatment of their women, were the order of 


the day, and things in general did indeed 
look discouraging; but as we were enabled, 
by the generosity of Friends, to go among 
them not only with words of good-will and 
interest in their well-being, but with tangible 
proofs of the same, in the shape of clothes for 
their children, food for the sick, and many 
comforts besides, they gradually listened and 
yielded to influence, mostly perhaps at first 
from motives of self-interest, knowing, that to 
get farms, they must try to please us; but we 
trust there has been some real, permanent 
growth and development of good, and that 
many really recognize and enjoy a better way 
of life. 

There are, and perhaps always will be, 
oceasional instances of drinking, but now for 
two months we have not known of a single 
case among the Iowas. A horse-race we have 
not seen or heard of this summer; card-play- 
ing is not carried on openly as it used to be, 
though for them, as with the whites, the game 
has great fascinations; they find it hard to 
give it up, and tell us: “ We do not play for 
money, but only to pass the time.” The 
abuse of their women was made the subject 
of council tulk, and it is now considered dis- 
graceful for a man to strike his wife; only 
@ne instance has come to our notice for & 
year. The wife came to complain; the man 
was greatly mortified when spoken to about 
it, and promised i; should not occur again. 
There is, however, nothing done in such cases 
more than to make them feel that such con- 
duct is wrong and unmanly. 

Sometimes the circumstances are somewhat 
amusing. For instance, a Sac chief threatened 
to whip his wife; she in return said if he did 
she would go directly and inform the Agent ; 
he desisted, but told her “these Quakers 
would not be there always—he would wait 
until they were gone.” Then she came down 
te tell that, bringing with her a woman to in- 
terpret for her. The men appear to take 
pride in telling us that their women do not 
work so hard as formerly, though they are 
yet very willing to have them help about 
tending corn. Very few of the women chopped 
in the woods last winter, and none followed 
7 — this season. 

e changes spoken of apply more particu- 
larly to the Iowas, the Sacs files loceted fur- 
ther from the Agency, and exposed to the 
evil influences of two neighboring villages, 
and having no school for their children, do 
not make so much improvement; but they 
have a more this year than last, and 
many of t are wearing civilized d 
whieh they ions procured fo oa 
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the trading house. They are a quiet peace- 
able little tribe of eighty, but the men are ex- 
ceedingly indolent, and, unlike the Iowas, 


show little desire to change their habits or 
live in houses,—at least are not willing to 
appropriate any part of their annuity, which 
is three times as large as that of the Lowas, 


for that purpose; but we think if they could 


dispose of some of their land, and use the 
proceeds to build houses and open a school, 
they would soon make a change for the better. 
They are by no means a bad kind of Indians, 
neither are they dull; their children having 
never been starved, are pleasant and bright- 
looking, and we exceedingly regret they 
should have no better opportunities. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN. 
No. 27. 
The fear has been more than once ex- 


pressed, that in the various labors of love in 
which Friends and others are engaged, having 
for their object the alleviation of suffering in 
some form or other, the claims of the freed- 
men may be too much lost sight of. 


The idea is also prevalent that they have 


reached that period in their history wherein 
they need little or no assistance. This is an 
error. In many localities they are especially 
exposed to imposition and fraud, and we 
know of no better protection against these 
than education. 
them reach no higher than self protection—if 
we ignore the more ennobling traits of char- 
acter induced and encouraged by education, 
we deem that alone of sufficient importance 
to warrant the continuance of our efforts in 
that direction. 


Even if our aspirations for 


In confirmation of the views entertained by 


some of us as to the necessity of sustaining 
schools amongst the freedmen, as well as their 
own appreciation thereof, in addition to the 
opinions of those in constant intercourse with 


this still oppressed race, the following extracts 
from letters recently received are here ap- 
pended. y 


Jennie Spear, so favorably known as one 


of our teachers during previous seasons, writes 


from Fairfax Court House, Va. : 

“Once again I come with our appeal for the 
colored people, feeling assured that you still 
feel an interest in their welfare. I sup 
you are aware there is a system of free ls 
established in Virginia, but generally the 
salaries are too small to induce a good teacher 
to risk her health and pay expenses. The 
trustees are not generally anxious to keep up 
the colored schools, as the funds are other- 
wise appropriated. . 

“ Last winter the school here was kept but 
two months and then dropped. Many of the 
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leading colored men have appealed to me to 
take the school, but as I could not board at 
home, it being two miles distant, and as 
board is so extravagantly high in the village, 
I cannot consent to do it without help from 
the Friends. Having had experience, I feel 
confident of raising the school to its former 
flourishing condition, though I may sacrifice 
some home comforts by not keeping our own 
neighborhood school—yet I am willing to do 
it. 


“T do not know how this will be received ; 
you may feel that your labors have ceased in 
this direction, but { assure you I shall try to 
make it a real benefit to the school if you can 
aid it. If your Society can give ten dollars 
per month, I think the public fund will be 
twenty-five per month more, though it may 
run short; 1 um willing to risk the balance. 
The people are anxious the school shall be 
opened as soon as possible, so please let me 
hear from you soon.” 1 OR 

Our faithful friend Chalkley Gillingham 
writes from Woodlawn, and informs us that 
the school at that place, and at Gum Springs, 
were both large last winter, having each up- 


wards of sixty scholars on the roll. They | 


were both re-opened the first of the Tenth 
month, with the same teachers, to be contin- 
uei seven months—all expenses, except for | 
books, heing provided out of the public fund. | 
Those unable to pay for books are to be fur- 
nished free. He encouragingly remarks: | 





action on our parts, our faithful co-laborer 
George C. Round writes us from Manassas : 
“We have six out of the seven schools in 
operation, and shall open the seventh after 
the helidays; most of them have been going 
on fora month. All of the teachers are col- 
ored except one, and a colored man has 
been engaged to teach the seventh when 
opened. Charles German, one of these teach- 
ers, is one of the first scholars who commenced 
going to your school here.” 

In some localities our educational labors in 
behalf of the freedmen have been appreciated, 
as evidenced by the following, which has been 
officially forwarded to us: 

“ Resolved, That the Board of Trustees of 
Manassas township hereby return their thanks 
to the Friends’ Society of Philadeiphia for 
their liberal aid extended to the colored 
schools of this township, especially in view of 
the embarrassments and difficulties under 
which we labor in putting the new school sys- 
tem in operation. 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, 
attested by the Chairman and Clerk, be for- 
warded to said Society.” 

Before passing from these extracts, the 
writer would call attention to two points they 
illustrate—the continued self sacrifice of our 
teachers, and the utility of our schools—an- 
other instance being furnished of a pupil hav- 
ing risen to the position of a teacher. 

Although our appeals for pecuniary aid 


“The seeds you have sown here have grown | have not been responded to as fully as we 
to be a large tree,” and informs that one of | could have wished, we are occasionally the re- 
the trustees being desirous of having another ' cipients of a cheerful greeting, which is en- 
school established in that county where there! couraging. The last of that character is 
are a number of colored children out of the | from a friend in New York, who writes : 

reach of any school, had stated, if our associ-| “I hereby transmit a mite in aid of per- 
ation would furnish ten dollars per month, | petuation of freedmen schools. It is a good 
that provision would be made from the public | work, and I hope may be kept up until it 
fund for the balance,—that fund being in-j bears fruit plentifully in colored teachers. 


sufficient for its establishment without such 
aid. 

Being in the constant receipt of appeals 
similar to the above, the few Friends now 
acting on behalf of the association have ven- 
tured to make an appropriation of fifty dol- 
lars te the school proposed by C. G., to be lo- 
cated near Accatink, which is equivalent to 
ten dollars per month for five months—also 
monthly payments to seven schools near 
Manassas for a period of five months—to 
continue the Charleston, 8. C., schools, under 
the supervision of Cornelia Hancock, as here- 
tofore, and to respond to the appeal of Jennie 
Spear, by an appropriation of ten dollars per 
month for five months. 

With the limited amount of funds on hand, 
and the small expectations for the future, 
these appropriations involve quite as much 
responsibility as is at all prudent. Since this 


The religious organization of Friends.is an 
inexpensive compared with others, that they 
always have something to spare without im- 
poverishment. So hammer away at them for 
oil to keep the freedmen’s school lamp 
trimmed and burning.” 

Permit us to close with this hearty response 
to the above, which may also be accepted as 
a cordial invitation to many more whom we 
would fain have “ go and do likewise.” “ The 
Lord loves a cheerful giver.” . M. E. 

Philadelphia, 12th mo. 8th, 1871. 

INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE IN KENTUCKY. 

In the annaal reports for 1867 and 1869 
accounts were given of the establishment of 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Kentucky University, at Lexington, in 1866. 
It has now been in successful operation nearly 
five years, and we notice with interest the 
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increasing prosperity of this, the first college 
organized under the act of Congress appro- 
priating lands for the endowment of Indus- 
trial Colleges. 

The library of the University contains 
10,000 volumes. Whole number of students 
during the year, 819; of these, 300 were in 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

Students are permitted to receive instruc- 
tion, without extra charge, in any of the 
classes of the College of Arts, enabling them 
to study Latin, Greek, &c., and to obtain a 
thorough classical as well as scientific educa- 
tion. 

The number of students in attendance at 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College last 
session was 300; whole number enrolled in 
the University,772. They were from thirty- 
three States and countries. 

The success of this institution is mainly 
due to the indefatigable exertions of the re- 
gent, J. B. Bowman. In reviewing his annual 
reports we notice the steady development of 
his plans for continued improvement. De- 
voting his life, fortune, and erergies to the 
cause of education, it is not surprising that 
this young institution has made so rapid ad- 
vancement, and that it now ranks among the 
very first of its class in the country. The 
corps of professors numbers more than thirty, 
many of them distinguished and experienced 
educators. 

The agricultural department.—The college 

farm is located on the beautiful estate of Ash- 
land, the homestead of Henry Clay, purchased 
for the purposes of education by Mr. Bow- 
man, the founder and regent of the Univer- 
sity. 
_ Practical instruction in agriculture is given 
in two departments, the compensated and un- 
compensated, choice of which is left to the 
student. The labor on the farm, in the gar- 
den, and in the mechanical shops is almost 
entirely performed by the students, where 
they are required to work two hours daily 
without pay, except those wishing to pay a 
portion of the expenses of their education by 
their labor, who are paid five to ten cents per 
hour during the first year, and ten to twenty 
cents during the second and third years, ac- 
cording to the labor performed. Many of 
the students pay a large part of the expense 
of their education in this way. The labor is 
performed under the direction of superinten- 
dents skilled in their business. By adopting 
the club system of boarding, students have 
reduced their entire annual expenses to about 
$100 each. 

A series of experiments has been made in 
the manufacture of sorghum sirup from sor- 
ghum grown upon the farm, by which a su- 
perior article has been obtained, worth $1 per 
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gallon. Ten acres of broom-corn have been 
planted, from which three hundred dozen 
brooms have been made, and twenty acres 
will be planted next season. Additional ex- 
periments on the farm will soon be instituted, 
which, it is hoped, will develope principles of 
importance both to the student and the agri- 
cultural interests of the country. The gardens, 
orchards, vineyards, and greenhouse plants 
have been cultivated with much success, and 
the products sold in the city market, where 
the college has a permanent stall. Forty 
cows have been purchased for carrying on the 
dairy business, from which it is intended to 
supply the milk for the University re 
houses and the people of Lexington. Al- 
though the farm has not been so profitable as 
the horticultural department, both have suc- 
ceeded to the satisfaction of the managers, 
and ultimate success, as experience matures, 
is considered certain. 

Horticultural department.—This department 
embraces the ornamental and experimental 
grounds at Ashland and Woodlands, includ- 
ing gardens, orchards, vineyards, nurseries, 
propagating houses, greenhouses, and arbor- 
eta. Students laboring in this department 
are under the supervision of a skillful super- 
intendent, who is competent to give them 
thorough instruction in horticulture and 
landscape gardening ; and they have ample 
facilities for the practical application of the 
principles of botany and vegetable physiology, 
and for a thorough knowledge of the art of 
grafting, budding, and planting, and the 
general care and culture of all kinds of trees, 
shrubs, and flowers. : 

The mechanical department.—The mechani- 
cal department has been organized under the 
name of the “ Ashland Mechanical Works,” 
by the erection of fine large buildings for 
shops of various kinds, which have been fitted 
up with the most approved machinery for the 
manufacture of all kinds of agricultural and 
mechanical implements, including reapers 
and mowers, wagons, plows, and cultivators. 
And in the wood-shops, iron shops, paint- 
shops, and shoe-shops, skilled artisans are 
employed, who, under the general supervision 
of an experienced superintendent, give prac- 
tical instruction to a large number of young 
men in the various mechanic arts. With these 
liberal and unusual advantages young men 
kave an opportunity of learning a good trade, 
either at the anvil, the lathe, the bench, or 
with the brush, while at the same time de- 
fraying a large portion of the expenses of 
their education. In the Jast published cata- 
logue it is shown that several were paid up- 
wards of $100 each; in some few cases, from 
$250 to $300. These young men received 
honorable notice, and were rewarded with the 
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first honors. These results prove the advan- 
tages of such institutions to industrious and 
deserving young mechanics ambitious to ob- 
tain a practical education. A good beginning 
has been made in this department. During 
the year a commodious barn worth $2,100 
and a cottage worth $1,000 have been built; 
fourteen houses, dormitories, and club build- 
ings thoroughly repaired; seventy-two rooms 
painted, white-washed, and prepared for occu- 
pation; three thousand six hundred and 
forty-two feet of plank fence built; agricul- 
tural implements, barns, and greenhouses re- 
paired ; additions madeto propagating houses; 
the small tools for the machine shop and 
blacksmith shop made, besides much other 
important work necessary to be done on the 
farm and buildings. Twenty-two two-horse 
wagons have been manufactured; sixty-four 
two horse plows; forty-three one-horse plows ; 
sixty cultivators’; fifty patent trucks ; twenty- 
two mowers painted and repaired; thirty-five 
senior combined Climax machines; five har- 
rows, and much other useful machinery ; and 
one hundred and thirty-five mowers have been 
painted and set up.—From the Report of the 
Commissioner of Agriculiure for 1870, just 
tssued. 


HE is no whole man until he knows how to 
earn a blameless livelihood. . 





From the Philada. Evening Bulletin. 
REFLECTIONS 
Uzon the first snow storm. 

BY ANNIE E, BAKER. 
The sun smiled only yesterday, 
On the bright green lawn. Twin roses hung 
On a slender stem of the hardy bush 
That to the old wall still had clung. 
The last of their race, a lovely pair, 
They sweetened the breath ofthe noonday air ; 
But in the night, when no stars shone, 
When the wintry wind began to moan, 
They kissed, and died, and the wind rushed on, 
And told no tale of the beauties gone. 


To-day the snow- flakes drift and fall, 

And the wind wails loud, like a soul in pain ; 

The grass is white as the head of a saint, 

And the year is growing old again. 

Adown the street the dead leaves fly ; 

Ah! do they dream of their homes on high 

From whence they fell? They are brown and dry, 
And speed away with the whistling wind, 

That hurries them on like a deadly foe. 

Whither, ah ! whither do they go? 


Beantiful, tender leaves were they, 

bet they waved their palms to the wind’s soft 
ss, 

On the high tree-tops! With a lover’s sigh 

He wooed them oft in the sammer hours ; 

But when their beauty began to fade, 

He chased them down with a ruder breath ; 

In the dusty street their bed was made 

Beneath the tread of unconscious feet, 

And now he hurries them on to death, 

With his bitter, cold, unfeeling breath. 











































Drift softly down upon their graves, 

Aud make them a sbroud of thy fleece, oh, snow ! 
Rest lightly over this nature’s death, 

And cover from view what is sad below. 

For it is not death, that so doth seem ; 

It is sleep, that will waken and emile again. 

The rose-bush reots will lie and dream, 

And the bare oaks s!umber upon the plain; 

But Spring will waken to bloom onee more, 

And the world be fair as it was before. 


There is no death! Though the snow of years 
May have fallen oft op our loved ones’ graves, 
They are living still, and we fondly trust 

They are happier far in the world above, 

Where the days come not that are sad and drear, 
And the bloom fades not from year to year. 

Say ! had’st thou in that clime thy birth, 

Pure snow? more fair than aught on earth ! 
And is thy ministry sublime, 

Though voiceless as the sands of time? 

“ As the minds of people are settled in a 
steady concern not to hold or possess any- 
thing but what may be held consistently with 
the wisdom which is from above, they con- 
sider what they possess as the gift of God, 
and are inwardly exercised that in all parts 
of their conduct they may act agreeable to 
the nature of the peaceable government of 
Christ.” “Great wealth is frequently at- 
tended with power, which nothing but divine 
love can qualify the mind to use rightly ; and 
as to the humility and uprightness of our 
children after us, how great is the uncertainty. 
If in acquiring wealth, we take hold of the 
wisdom which is from beneath, and depart 
from the leadings of Truth, and example our 
children herein, we bave great cause to ap- 
prehend that wealth may be a snare t> them, 
and prove an injury to others over whom 
their wealth may give them power.”—John 

‘oolman. 


TEMPERANCE IN FRANCE. 


new and important impulse from a quite un- 
expected source. 

he French would be the last people, we 
might suppose, to favor or even understand 
the temperance movement. Any attempt, on 
purely moral grounds, to win their favor for 
it, would be a certain “ fizzle.” They would 
shrug their shoulders after the politest nation- 
al manner, and drink to your health more 
deeply than ever. But they are a scientific 
nation, and the people have profound respect 
for the verdicts of their savans. It is, there- 
fore, a hopeful sign of the times that the 
scientific men of the country have addressed 
themselves to the subject with real and prac- 
tical earnestness. They are not content, like 
similar men in other countries, with deciding 
the question of the good or ill effects of in- 
toxicating drinks, but, deciding this, they 
have actually adopted, ona large scale, means 


The temperance cause has the prospect of a 
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of giving effect to their decision. They have 
thus actually “gone into” the temperance 
reform. 

The famous French Academy of Medicine 
has discussed the subject in repeated reports 
by leading members. The result is that it 
has vested in a committee power to issue in 
its name a “ warning” to the country. The 
document is an exhibit of the disastrous 
physical effects of intemperance, startling 
enough, it is said. Half a million copies are 
to be scattered over the republic; and proba- 
bly its circulation will reach millions before 
the agitation is over. In the present saddened 
temper of the French, and their need of 
economical] reforms, it is to be hoped that this 
notable appeal will have considerable effect. 
It may prepare the way for other temperance 
operations—perhaps for such as have kept up 
the reform in England and America. For 
the present, it is indisputably the best measure 
for Frenchmen. Not only is wine-drinking 
excessive among them, but travellers can 
hardly have failed to observe that for some 
years stronger drinks have been coming into 
fearful use. The French brandy is a dis- 
astrous evil in the towns as well as the cities. 
Absinthe is extensively used, and it is, per- 
haps, the most destructive kind of distilled 
liquor in the world. 

During the miserable reign of the late 
Emperor, every kind of luxury and demoral- 
ization has surged over the land. The late 
_ war showed that the nation is in actual and 
appalling decadence. No nation can thus 
decay without some profound physical cause 
of the evil. Moral causes may be primary 
in the process, but physical ones are always 
proximate—moral causes reaching the result 
only through physical ones. The Academy 
of Medicine begins aright its highest work 
for the country. The moral argument, 
“ moral suasion,” will probably follow in due 
time.— The Methodist. 





INDISCRIMINATE ALMsGrvinc. —It has 
been lately shown, in a very able pampblet 
by Dr. Hawkesley, that the amount annually 
given away in charity in London is more than 
£5,000,000 ; scarcely any part of this sum re- 
wards the frugal and the industrious; by far 
the largest portion of it, by being bestowed 
upon the improvident, exerts a direct tendency 
to increase and perpetuate poverty.— Prof. 
Fawcett, “ Pauperism, its Causes and Reme- 
dies.” 

CHILDREN’S GAMES, AN ILLUSTRATION OF 
SURVIVAL IN CULTURE. 

It would be seldom reasonable to call the 
children’s games of modern Europe super- 
stitions, though many of them are survivals, 
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of children and of grown-up people be ex- 
amined with an eye to ethnological lessons to 
be gained from them, one of the first things 
that strikes us is how many of them are only 
sportive imitations of the serious business of 
life. As children in modern civilized times 
play at dining and driving horses, and going 
to church, so a main amusement of savage 
children is to imitate the occupations which 
they will carry on in earnest a few years later, 
and thus their games are in fact their lessons. 
The Esquimsux children’s sports are shooting 
with a tiny bow andarrow ata mark, and build- 
ing little snow huts, which they light up with 
scraps of lamp-wick begged from their moth- 
ers. Miniature boomerangs and spears are 
among the toys of Australian children ; and 
even as the fathers keep up the extremely 
primitive custom of getting themselves wives 
by carrying them off by violence from other 
tribes, so playing at such “ bride lifting” has 
been noticed as one of the regular games of 
the little native boys and girls. Now it is 
quite a usual thing in the world for a game 
to outlive the serious practice of which it is 
an imitation. The bow and arrow is a con- 
spicuous instance. Ancient and wide-spread 
in savage culture, we trace this instrument 
through barbaric and classic life, and onward 
toa high medieval level. But now, when 
we look on at an archery meeting, or go by 
country Janes at the seasons when toy bows 
and arrows are “in” among the children, we 
see, reduced to a mere sportive survival, the 
ancient weapon which among a few savage 
tribes still keeps its deadly place in the hunt 
and the battle. The cross-bow, a compara- 
tively late and local improvement on the 
long-bow, has disappeared yet more utter] 
from practical use; but as a toy it is in fall 
European service, and likely to remain so. 
For antiquity and wide diffusion in the world, 
through savage up to classic and medieval 
times, the sling ranks with the bow and ar- 
row. Perhaps as serious a use of the sling as 
can now be pointed out within the limits of 
civilization is among the herdsmen of Span- 
ish America, who sling so cleverly that the 
saying is they can hit a beast on either horn 
and turn him which way they will. But the 
use of the rude old weapun is especially kept 
up by boys at play, who are here again the 
representatives of remotely ancient culture. 
As games thus keep up the record of prim- 
itive warlike arts, so they reproduce, in what 
are at once sports and little children’s lessons, 
early stages in the history of childlike tribes 
of mankind. English children delighting in 
the imitations of cries of animals, and so 
forth, and New Zealanders playing their fa- 
vorite game of imitating in chorus the saw 
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hissing, the adze chipping, the musket roar- 
ing, and the other instruments, making their 
proper noises, are alike showing at its source 
the imitative elements so important in the 
formation of language. When we look into 
the early development of the art of counting, 
and see the evidence of tribe after tribe hav- 
ing obtained numerals through the primitive 
stage of counting on their fingers, we find a 
certain ethnological interest in the games 
which reach this earliest numeration. The 
New Zealand game of “ti” is described as 
played by counting on the fingers, a number 
being called by one player, and he having 
instantly to touch the proper finger; while in 
the Simoan game one player holds out so 
many fingers, and his opponent must do the 
same instantly or lose a point. These may be 
native Polynesian games, or they may be our 
own children’s games borrowed. In the 
English nursery the child learns to say how 
many fingers the nurse shows, and the ap- 
pointed formula of the game is “ Buck, buck, 
how many horns doI hold up?” The game 
of one holding up fingers and the other hold- 
ing up fingers to match, is mentioned in 
Strutt. We may see small school-hoys in 
the lanes playing the guessing-game, where 
one gets on another's back and holds up fin- 
gers, the other must guess how many. It is 
interesting to notice the wide distribution and 
long permanence of these trifles in history, 
when we read the following passage from 
Petronius Arbiter, written in the time of 
Nero: “ Trimalchio, not to seem moved by 
the loss, kissed the boy and bade him get up 
on his back. Without delay the boy climbed 
on horseback on him, and slapped him on the 
shoulder with his hand, laughing and calling 
out, ‘ Bucca, bucea, quot sunt hic?” 

The simple counting-games played with 
the fingers must not be confounded with the 
addition game, where each player throws out 
a hand, and the sum of all the fingers shown 
has to be called, the successful caller scoring 
a point ; practically each - calls the total be- 
fore he sees his adversary’s hand, so that the 
skill lies especially in shrewd guessing. This 
game affords endless amusement to China, 
where it is called “ tsoeymoey,” and to South- 
ern Europe, where it is known in Italian as 
morra, and in French as mourre. So pecu- 
liar a game would hardly have been invent- 
ed twice over in Europe or Asia, but it is 
hard to guess whether the Chinese learnt it 
from the West, or whether it belongs to the 
remarkable list of clever inventions which 
Europe has borrowed from China. The 
ancient Egyptians, as their sculptures show, 
used to play at some kind of finger-game, 
and the Romans had: their finger-flashing, 
micare digitis, at which butchers used to gam- 





ble with their customers for bits of meat. It 
is not clear whether these were morra or some 
other games. 

When Scotch lads, playing at the game of 
“ tappie-tousie,” take one another by the fore- 
lock, and say, “ Will ye be my man?” they 
know nothing of the old symbolic manner of 
receiving a bondman which they are keeping 
up in survival. The wooden drill for making 
fire by friction, which so many rude or ancient 
races are known to have used as their common 
household instrument, and which lasts on 
among the modern Hindoos as the time-hon- 
ored sacred means of lighting the pure sacri- 
ficial flame, has been found surviving in 
Switzerland as a toy among the children, who 
made fire with it in sport, much as Esqui- 
maux would have done in earnest. In Goth- 
land it is on record that the ancient sacrifice 
of the wild boar has actually been carried on 
into modern times in sportive imitation by 
lads in masquerading clothes, with their faces 
blackened and painted, while the victim was 
personated by a boy rolled up in furs and 
placed upon a seat, with a tuft of pointed 
straws in his mouth to imitate the bristles of 
the boar.”—Tylor’s Primitive Culture. 












































THe greatest curse that can be entailed on 
mankind isa state of war. All the atrocious 
crimes committed in years of peace, all that 
is spent in peace by the secret corruptions, or 
by the thoughtless extravagance of aations, 
are mere trifles compared with the gigantic 
evils which stalk over the world in a state of 
war. God is forgotten in war ; every principle 
of a is trampled upon.—Sydney 
Smith. 
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ANECDOTE OF AN INDIAN, 


A Christian Mohegan Indian who in for- 
mer days lived in Connecticut, relates a cir- 
cumstance connected with his early life as 
follows: “A certain man was going from 
Norwich to New London with a loaded team ; 
on attempting to ascend the hill where In- 
dian lives, he found his team could not draw 
his load; he came to Indian and got him to 
help him up with hisoxen. After he had got 
up, he asked Indian what there was to pay. 
Indian told him todoas much for somebodyelse, 
Some time afterwards, Indian wanted a canoe; 
he went up Shetucket river, found a tree, and 
made him one. When he got it done, he 
could not get it to the river. Accordingly 
he went toa man and offered him all the 
money he had, if he would go and draw it to 
the river for him. The man said he would 
go. After getting it to the river, Indian of: 
fered to pay him. ‘No,’ said the man, ‘ don’t 
you recollect so long ago helping a man up 
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the hill by your house.’ ‘Yes.’ ‘ Welll am 
the man; there, take your canoe, and go 
home.’ So I find it after many days.” 


DON’T BE TOO CERTAIN. 

Boys, don’t be too certain. Remember 
that nothing is easier than to be mistaken. 
And if you permit yourself to be mistaken a 

reat many times, eye will lose confi- 
Seats in what you say. They will feel no 
security in trusting your word. Never make 
& positive statement, without. you know it is 
as you say. If you have any doubts, remove 
them by examination, before speaking confi- 
dently. Don’t be too certain. 

“ John, where’s the hammer?” 

“tis in the corn-house.” 

“No, it isnot there. I have just been look- 
ing there.” 

‘Well, I know it is. 
half an hour ago.” 

“If you saw it there, it must be there, of 
course. But suppose you go and fetch it.” 

John goes to the corn house, and presently 
returns with a small axein his hand. 

“Oh, it was the axe I saw. The handle 
was sticking out from a half bushel measure. 
I thought it was the hammer.” 

“ But you said positively that you did see 
it, not that you thought you saw it. There is 
a great difference between the two answers. 
Do not permit yourself to make a positive 
statement, even about small matters, unless 

ou are quite sure; for if you do, you will 
find the habit growing upon you, and, by-and- 
by, you will begin to make loose replies to 
questions of great importance. Don’t be too 
certain !—Exchange. 

ITEMS. 

Tue best farm in England is kept by a woman 
who took the first prize, recently offered by the 
Royal Agricultural Society. It is a farm of four 
hundred acres, devoted to pasture, grain and stook. 
The soil was originally poor, but had been much 
improved by skillful treatment. Only four horses 
were kept ; yet such has been the admirable system 
of management that they were sufficient for the 
cultivation necessary for seventy acres of wheat, 
the same of barley and turnips, besides some oats 


and beans. The produce sold during the year re- 
alized $15,895.—Delaware County Republican. 


TueE bridge now in process of erection across the 
Mississippi at St. Louis is one of the wonders of 
the age. It is to be a tubular, cast steel, arch 
bridge, supported by the abutments and two piers : 
the latter are 515 feet apart, and 497 feet each from 
its nearest abutment, making three spans of about 
500 feet each. Its greatest span is the same as that 
of the Keilenberg Bridge over the Leck, an arm of 
the Rhine in Holland. Telford's suspension bridge 
across the Menai Straits has a span of 570 feet. 
The Victoria tubular iron bridge of Montreal ex- 
ceeds this greatly in length, being 6,600 feet (1} 
miles) but it rests upon twenty-four piers, and its 
spans are mainly only 275 feet. The suspension 
bridge at Niagara spans 821 feet, and is 245 feet 
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above the water. The East.River bridge will span 
1,600 feet, at a height midway of 130 feet. 


Rerorm or Inespeiates.—At the recent annual 
meeting of the American Association for the care of 
Inebriates, a resolation was passed to the effect 
that inebriety is a physical disease which in the 
majority of cases can only be combatted by medi- 
cal treatment, and that inebriate institutions are 
beneficial, inasmuch as they afford the means of 
hospital treatment and necessary restraint. It was 
also resolved that it is the duty of Legislatures as 
a measure of State economy to provide means for 
the erection and encouragement of hospitals for the 
detention and treatment of confirmed inebriates. It 
was aurounced that the reports from all the inebri- 
ate institutions are highly encouragiog, and that 
the public sentiment on this subject is much more 
enlightened. 


AtpinE Tonneis.—It is stated that the Mont 
Cenis Tunnel is not the first work of that descrip- 
tion through the Alps. The Marquis of Saluces, 
more than three hundred years ago, dug a tannai 
through Monte Viso, at the foot of which the river 
Po has its source. It was built for the passage of a 
turnpike road, and at the present day fcrms the 
only direct communication between Embrun and 
Saluces. On the eastern side its mouth is 2 600 
yards above the level of the sea, and 2,150 yards 
of the tunnel are cut through the solid rock in a 
straight line. The tuonel under Mont Cenis is about 
six times as long as that through Monte Viso, but 
taking into consideration the difference in engi- 
neering facilities at the two pericds of constraction, 
the earlier work was a much bolder enterprise. 
This tunnel was partly destroyed by the King of 
Sardinia, to obstruct the march of the Republican 
armies of France, but it was subsequently repaired 
and improved by Napoleon I. 


Tae Saint Gorraarp Tunnet.—Recent advices 
from Frankfort state that the contract between 
Switzerland and a special co partuership of German 
banks and firms for the construction of the Mount 
Saint Gotthard tunnel, was signed on October 10th. 
The company is to raise $20,400,000, and Switzer- 
land and the other governments interested in the im- 
provement will grant a subsidy of $17 000,000. The 
risk of the undertaking is reported to be very heavy, 
since the work will be twice the length of the Mont 
Cenis Tunnel, and at Andermatt, great difficulty is 
anticipated in passing under the beds of the rivers 
near the summit. The Saint Gotthard mountains 
are situated in the Lepontine Alps, between the 
Swiss cantons of Uri, Valais, Tessin and Grisons. 
The several peaks, all above the snow line, vary in 
height from 8,750 feet to 10,900 feet. 

The Pass of St. Gotthard is one of the best and 
most frequented routes across the Alps. The ex- 
cellent carriage road, completed in 1832, is kept in 
the best repair, and at the summit of the pass, 
6,976 feet in height, is the hospice for the accom- 
modation of travellers. Within a short space from 
the hospice the rivers Rhine, Rhone, Reuss and 
Tessin have their sources. Oa the north slope of 
the road is the famous ‘‘ Devil’s Bridge’’ across the 
Reuss. This bridge was the scene of several severe 
battles between the French and Russians in 1799. 
The road over the Stelvio Pass, in Austrian Tyrol, 
opened in 1824, is the highest carriage route in Eu- 
rope, the summit being 9,100 feet above; the level 
of the sea. The St. Gotthard Pass is the only one 
which is carried over the crest of the mountains, 


the others generally crossing by the beds of torrents. 
—Public Ledger. 
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Three lots mxd Long &: 
Siberian Shawis, bound. 

Satines, in dark Green, Brown and Plum. 
Biariitz, in Dark Brown, Mode and Piam. 
French Merinoes, in Olive, Brown and Citron. 
Blankets, ail sizes, from $5.00 up. 

Canton Flannels, from 12c. to 28c. 

50 doz. Hack Towels, large, at 25c. each. 

5 pieces Huck Toweling, good, at 25c. per yd. 


N. B.—Samples sent by mail and goods by ex- 
press when desired. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
S. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets. 
STOKES & WOOD, 


CARFPETINGS. Tan 
ONE PRICE CARPET W. 

Window Shades, Oil Cloth, + Mate ~ A 

EEN 
BAN erat Phase. 
SEVERAL VALUABLE FARMS, 

With Good Buildings thereon. In tracts of 50 to 150 

acres. Situate in Lancaster county, Pa. Conveni- 

ent to Friends’ Meetings. For sale by 


LEVI K. BROWN, Reai Estate Agent, 
Goshen P. O. 


— 
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Gaducational. 


Mi VALLEY INSTITUTE. 
THE MIA school for students of both sexes, un- 
der the care of Friends, near Springboro, Warren 
county, Ohio, will commence its second year, on the 
18th day of 9 month (Sept.) 1871. Instruction 
thorough. Terms moderate. For circulars, &e., 
address either of the undersigned : 

Jason Evans, Elihu Darfey, N. H. Chapman, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; A. Wright, E. T. Heston, Jesse 
Janney, Springboro, Warren county, Ohio; E. B. 
Batterworth, Waynesville, Ohio; Oliver Fawcett, 
Zanesfield, Logan County, Ohio. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 


For Boys and Girls. 

This Boarding and Day-School is located in the 
most beautiful part of Chester, Pa. The rates are 
reasonable. All boarding pupils are treated as 
members of the Principal’s family. There are two 
departments—Primary and Academic. 

For Circulars, address 

GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


TAYLOR & JACKSON'S 
Scientific, Classical & Commercial Academy, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Winter Term opens Twelfth month 4th, 1871. 
Please send for new Catalogue. 


INTELLIGENCER 
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JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


924 Chestnut St., Philad. 535 Broadway, N.Y. 


OPTICIANS, MATHEMATICAL AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 
MAKERS AND IMPORTERS. 


Spectacles, Microscopes, Spy Glasses, Opera 
Glasses, Telescopes, Botanical Glasses, Drawing In- 
struments of Brass and German Silver, Surveying 
Compasses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
Tape Measures, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 
terials of all descriptions. 

Magic Lanterns and Slides, Thermometers, Ba- 
rometers, Globes, Electric Machines, Rhumakof 
Coils, Air Pumps, Galvanic Apparatus, &., &o. 

The following Manuals sent on receipt of 10 cents 
for each part: 

Part 1. Mathematical Instruments, pages. 

‘* 2. Optical to 
‘¢ 3. Magic Lanterns, —. 
“« 4, Philosophical Instraments, 66 ‘ 

85 ly 


NEW FALL GOODS. 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 
has just received his new importation of 


PIM’S IRISH POPLINS, 

In shades manufactured expressly for him. 
Dark Brown in two shades, Dark Steel, Dark Mode, 
price $2.25, which is lower than they have been for 
years. 

Also, Fine all-wool EMPRESS CLOTH, of his own 
importation, in very choice shades. 

Fine Madonnas, 87} cts., $1.00, $1.25, $1.37. 

Fine Silk-finish Alpacas, dark brown and olive 
brown. 

Dark Steel and dark brown double warp Alpacas. 

Superior double-weight Winter Melanges. 

Dark olive Silk Bombaziues, a superior article. 

Black Alpacas of the best makes at old prices ; 
bought before the advance. 

Shawls, Shawls, Shawls in all the various kinds, 
—Thibet, Blanket, &e. 

An early call is solicited. 


FARMS. HOUSES. LANDS. 
For catalogues of cheap improved real estate in 
Bucks county, Pa., address (with stamp) 
BARCLAY J. SMITH, 
923 4m. Newtown, Pa. 


- CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 


531 Arch Street, Philadelchia, 


Has just received a ouabbtete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms, 4,8—ly 





FRIENR D8’ 
WATCHES A SPECIALTY. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 


120 South Eleventh §t., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


bay Particular attention paid to repairing Fine 
Watches. [34 ly. 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
701 ARCH STREET. 
CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


BOOEKS 


ISSUBD BY THE 


‘BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,” 
For sale by JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 


Biblical History Familiarized by Questions. 
By Ann A. Townsend. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 75c. 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 

swere for Family Use or First-Day Schvois. By 
Jaye Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 
« we“ “ Second. “ 40c 
Familiar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Harpist K. Srooxty. 18mo. 136 pp......Price 4c. 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions ana 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jam 
Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth........... «Price 20c. 
4 Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospe) 
Promise, by Janz Jonnson. 2d edition. Price 75. 
“A Treasury of Facts’’—a Book designed for 
Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior of 
“ Early Impressions.” Compiled by Janz Jonn-ow 
6 Nos., 32m0, 64 pp. each 
Devotional Poetry for the Children. 
32 mo. 64 pp 
Eesays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 
as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jonsson 
' mo. Tl pp...: Pie 2h 
Primary Lessons for First-day Schools. 
JanE Jounsoyn. Part First 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
At the Office of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 144 North Seventh Street, 
There will be kept on hand for eale 
By JOHN COMLY, 
Besides a general assortmcnt of 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS, 
STATIONERY IN VARIETY, 


CAP, LATTER & NOTE PAPER 


ENVELOPES. DIARIES FOR 1872. 
STEEL PENS, HOLDERS, 
LEAD PENCILS, INK, 
INK STANDS, SLATES, &e. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


REGISTER & HOPKINS, 
No, 526 CALLOWHILL S8T., PHILA., 


Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 


PINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 


AND THE 
WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 
All goods guarant be as represented. 


FOR eck 


GOOD GRASS N + PARM OF 130 

acres, on easy te with goed substantial 
buildings, on the North Pennsylvania R. R.; if not 
sold, will be rented with good privileges to an in- 
dustripus man. 

290 South Third street is empty, and for sale. 
Would ‘suit a Lawyer, Doctor, or a Business Man. 
Also 7,000 acres of virgin land in Old Virginia, will 
be sold in lots to suit. Apply to the owner, 

WM. INGRAM, Tea Dealer, 

1125 4t. 136 Market St., Philada., Pa. 


INE SUBURBAN RESIDENCE FOR SALE. 
The residence of the late Hannah J. Williams, 

situated one-half mile east of and overlooking the 
city of Richmond, Indiana. About 3} acres of land, 
highly improved, and well stocked with the finest 
varieties of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Grapes and 
Small Fruits. Good brick house, containing eleven 
rooms, bath room, water closet, hot and cold water, 
furnace, and other modern improvements. Good 
cellar, well, three cisterns, stable, wood-house, 
chicken house, &c., &o. In fact, everything to 
make ita desirable home. For further particulars 
inquire of or address A. K. WILLIAMS or BENJA- 
MIN STRATTAN, Richmond, Ind. 

12th mo. 8th, 1871. 1216 4t. 


\ ENERAL ROBERT CAMERON, OF COLORADO ; 
Judge.C. P. Daly, of New York; Rev. Daniel 
Comfort, of Mississippi; Frederick Ruckert, German 
Poet; The Mormon Question; Chronic Catarrh, its 
Cause and its Cure; Effects of Tobacco ; Longevity ; 
Cross People ; Mr. Beecher’s Life of Christ ; Echo of 
Thought, in Sound and Motion; Recent Scientific 
Researches ; Man’s Place in Nature; Instinct and 
Reagon; Attraction vs. Repulsion; Occupation ; 
Men as Husbands, etc., in December No. PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. Only 30 cents. Newsmen 
have it. A new volume begins with the next num 
ber, and now is the time to subscribe. $3 a year. 
8. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, New York ; J. L. 
CAPEN, No. 26 N. 9th St., Philadelphia. 1t. 


\ ] ANTED, TO COMPLETE A FILE, COPIES OF 

the printed Extracts of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting (both Men’s and Women’s), from 1828 to 
1839, inclusive, excepting the Men’s for 1832 and 
1836. Also wanted, Men’s Extracts for 1843-46-49 
and -63, and Women’s of 1842 and 1349. Likewise 
copies of the printed or written Extracts from 1827 
to 1749, and prior thereto. A liberal compensation 


JOHN K. WILDMAN. 

No. 26 SOUTH THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
STATE AND CITY LOANS, RAILROAD BONDS, 
AND STOCKS 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
GOLD BOUGHT & SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


Various Railroad Bonds offered by Agents will be 
farnished at the advertised rates. 1015 





